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painful emotion somewhat similar to that of the condemned man whose story Dostoevsky, with marvellous art, introduces in the first few pages. But in Wuthering Heights the end is foreseen by a consciousness neither ours nor that of Heathcliff or Catherine*    In so far as it is foreseen it is definite;  but to us it is not yet in the realm of Time;   it is rather something which at a predestined moment will appear in Time, when it will be as palpable as the last action in The Idiot, and as luminously as that will light up the action, during its progress dark and only in part manifest. We know that HeathclifPs and Catherine's love will end in disaster;   yet that disaster has no recognisable shape for us, and is limited by no one significance.   Until it falls it is an image of every potentiality of disaster, and we are given a sense of possibility, of freedom, which is absent in  Dostoevsky's  novel.   In Wuthering Heights Heathcliff  and   Catherine   seem   to   be   freely choosing   their   fate   without   knowing   it;   in The Idiot Rogojiji, Muishkin, and Nastasia are driven helplessly towards a fate they foresee and cannot escape.   The sense of Time in the two novels is accordingly very dissimilar;   in  The